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BACKGROUND 

lOOOl] This invention relates generally to the operation of semiconductor non-volatile 

memory systems such as flash memory, and, more specifically, to the operation of such memory 
systems having very large erasable memory cell blocks and which access the blocks in much 
smaller units for programming and reading data. 

[0002] There are many commercially successful non-volatile memory products being 

used today, particularly in the form of small form factor cards, which employ an array of flash 
EEPROM (Electrically Erasable and Programmable Read Only Memory) cells formed on one or 
more integrated circuit chips. A memory controller, usually but not necessarily on a separate 
integrated circuit chip, interfaces with a host to which the card is removably connected and 
controls operation of the memory array within the card. Such a controller typically includes a 
microprocessor, some non-volatile read-only-memory (ROM), a volatile random-access-memory 
(RAM) and one or more special circuits such as one that calculates an error-correction-code 
(ECC) from data as they pass through the controller during the programming and reading of data. 
Some of the commercially available cards are CompactFlash™ (CF) cards, MultiMedia cards 
(MMC), Secure Digital (SD) cards. Smart Media cards, personnel tags (P-Tag) and Memory 
Stick cards. Hosts include personal computers, notebook computers, personal digital assistants 
(PDAs), various data communication devices, digital cameras, cellular telephones, portable audio 
players, automobile sound systems, and similar types of equipment. Besides the memory card 
implementation, this type of memory can alternatively be embedded into various types of host 
systems. 

[0003] Two general memory cell array architectures have found commercial application, 

NOR and NAND. In a typical NOR array, memory cells are connected between adjacent bit line 
source and drain diffusions that extend in a column direction with control gates connected to 
word lines extending along rows of cells. A memory cell includes at least one storage element 
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positioned over at least a portion of the cell channel region between the source and drain. A 
programmed level of charge on the storage elements thus controls an operating characteristic of 
the cells, which can then be read by applying appropriate voltages to the addressed memory 
cells. Examples of such cells, their uses in memory systems and methods of manufacturing them 
are given in United States patents nos. 5,070,032, 5,095,344, 5,313,421, 5,315,541, 5,343,063, 
5,661,053 and 6,222,762. 

[0004] The NAND array utilizes series strings of more than two memory cells, such as 

16 or 32, connected along with one or more select transistors between individual bit lines and a 
reference potential to form columns of cells. Word lines extend across cells within a large 
nxmiber of these colunms. An individual cell within a column is read and verified during 
programming by causing the remaining cells in the string to be tumed on hard so that the current 
flowing through a string is dependent upon the level of charge stored in the addressed cell. 
Examples of NAND architecture arrays and their operation as part of a memory system are found 
in United States patents nos. 5,570,315, 5,774,397, 6,046,935, and 6,522,580. 

[0005] The charge storage elements of current flash EEPROM arrays, as discussed in the 

foregoing referenced patents, are most commonly electrically conductive floating gates, typically 
formed from conductively doped polysilicon material. An altemate type of memory cell useful 
in flash EEPROM systems utilizes a non-conductive dielectric material in place of the 
conductive floating gate to store charge in a non- volatile manner.- A triple layer dielectric 
formed of sihcon oxide, silicon nitride and silicon oxide (ONO) is sandwiched between a 
conductive control gate and a surface of a semi-conductive substrate above the memory cell 
channel. The cell is programmed by injecting electrons from the cell channel into the nitride, 
where they are trapped and stored in a limited region, and erased by injecting hot holes into the 
nitride. Several specific cell structures and arrays employing dielectric storage elements are 
described by Harari et al. in United States patent application publication no. 2003/0109093. 

[0006] As in most all integrated circuit applications, the pressure to shrink the silicon 

substrate area required to implement some integrated circuit function also exists with flash 
EEPROM memory cell arrays. It is continually desired to increase the amount of digital data 
that can be stored in a given area of a silicon substrate, in order to increase the storage capacity 
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of a given size memory card and other types of packages, or to both increase capacity and 
decrease size. One way to increase the storage density of data is to store more than one bit of 
data per memory cell and/or per storage unit or element. This is accomplished by dividing a 
window of a storage element charge level voltage range into more than two states. The use of 
four such states allows each cell to store two bits of data, eight states stores three bits of data per 
storage element, and so on. The charge level of a storage element controls the threshold voltage 
(commonly referenced as VT) of its memory cell, which is used as a basis of reading the storage 
state of the cell. A threshold voltage window is commonly divided into a number of ranges, one 
for each of the two or more storage states of the memory cell. These ranges are separated by 
guard bands that individually include a nominal sensing reference level for reading the storage 
states of the individual cells. 

[0007] Multiple state flash EEPROM structiu-es using floating gates and their operation 

are described in United States patents nos. 5,043,940 and 5,172,338, and for structures using 
dielectric floating gates in aforementioned United States application serial no. 10/280,352. 
Selected portions of a multi-state memory cell array may also be operated in two states (binary) 
for various reasons, in a manner described in United States patents nos. 5,930,167 and 6,456,528. 

[0008] Memory cells of a typical flash EEPROM array are divided into discrete blocks of 

cells that are erased together. That is, the block is the erase xmit, a minimum number of cells that 
are simultaneously erasable. Each block typically stores one or more pages of data, the page 
being the minimum unit of programming and reading, although more than one page may be 
programmed or read in parallel in different sub-arrays or planes. Each page typically stores one 
or more sectors of data, the size of the sector being defined by the host system. An example 
sector includes 512 bytes of user data, following a standard established with magnetic disk 
drives, plus some number of bytes of overhead information about the user data and/or the block 
in which they are stored. Such memories are typically configured with 16, 32 or more pages 
within each block, and each page stores one or just a few host sectors of data. 

[0009] In order to increase the degree of parallelism during programming user data into 

the memory array and read user data firom it, the array is typically divided into sub-arrays, 
commonly referred to as planes, which contain their own data registers and other circuits to 
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allow parallel operation such that sectors of data may be programmed to or read from each of 
several or all the planes simultaneously. An array on a single integrated circuit may be 
physically divided into planes, or each plane may be formed from a separate one or more 
integrated circuit chips. Examples of such a memory implementation are described in United 
States patents rios. 5,798,968 and 5,890,192. 

[0010] To further efficiently manage the memory, blocks may be linked together to form 

virtual blocks or metablocks. That is, each metablock is defined to include one block from each 
of several or all of the planes. Use of the metablock is described in United States patent 
application publication no. 2002-0099904. The metablock is identified by a host logical block 
address as a destination for programming and reading data. Similarly, all blocks of a metablock 
are erased together. The controller in a memory system operated with such large blocks and/or 
metablocks performs a number of functions including the translation between logical block 
addresses (LB As) received from a host, and physical block numbers (PBNs) within the memory 
cell array. An intermediate quantity of logical block numbers (LBNs) may also be used, one 
LBN typically designating a range of LBAs that include an amount of data equal to the storage 
capacity of one or more memory array blocks or of a metablock. Individual pages within the 
blocks are typically identified by offsets within the block address. Address translation often 
involves uses logical block numbers (LBNs) and logical pages. 

[0011] In an ideal case, the data in all the pages of a block would be updated together by 

writing the updated data to the pages within an unassigned, erased block, and a logical-to- 
physical block number table would then be updated with the new address. The original block 
would then be available to be erased and placed in an erased block pool for future use. However, 
it is more typical that the data stored in a number of pages less than all of the pages within a 
given block must be updated. The data stored in the remaining pages of the given block remain 
unchanged. The probability of this occurring is higher in systems in which the number of pages 
of data stored per block is higher. One technique now used to accomplish such a partial block 
update is to write the data of the pages to be updated into a corresponding number of the pages of 
an erased block and then to copy the unchanged pages from the original block into pages of the 
new block. The original block may then be erased and added to the erased block pool. Over 
time, as a result of host data files being re- written and updated, many blocks can end up with a 
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relatively few number of its pages containing valid data and remaining pages containing data that 
are no longer current. In order to be able to efficiently use the data storage capacity of the array, 
logically related data pages of valid data are from time-to-time gathered together from fragments 
among multiple blocks and consolidated together into a fewer number of blocks. This process is 
commonly termed "garbage collection." 

[0012] An altemative technique similarly writes the updated pages to a different block 

than the block containing the original data but eliminates the need to copy the other pages of data 
into the new block by appropriately marking the data to distinguish the updated data from the 
superceded data that are identified by the same logical address. This is a subject discussed in 
afore-mentioned United States pubhshed application no. 2002-0099904. Then when the data are 
read, the updated data read from pages of the new block are combined with the unchanged data 
read from pages of the original block that remain current, and the invalid superceded data are 
ignored. 

[0013] The memory system controller is preferably able, by its structure and controlling 

firmware, to cause data to be programmed and read under a variety of conditions imposed upon 
it by the host. At one extreme, audio, video or other streaming data can be received at a high rate 
of speed, and the memory system is called upon to store the data in real time. At another 
extreme, the host may cause the memory system to occasionally program one sector of data at a 
time or to program several single data sectors together that have non-sequential logical 
addresses. The same data sector can be also be frequently updated. Such single sector 
programming can occur, for example, when a file allocation table (FAT) stored in the array is 
being written or updated. The problem presented by such operations on large erase block 
memories is that frequent garbage collection is required in order to efficiently utilize the storage 
capacity of the memory. The controller needs to suspend its primary function of transferring 
data in and out of the memory in order to perform garbage collection, thus adversely affecting 
system performance. 
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SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

[0014] Accordingly, at least two different mechanisms are maintained for programming 

data according to the characteristics of write commands received from a host in order to increase 
the overall performance of the memory system. In general, the storage of non-sequentially 
addressed data is treated differently than the storage of sequentially addressed data, in ways that 
optimize memory system performance with either type of operation. 

[0015] In an example implementation, a host command to program a single host unit of 

data (a sector being a common example), a small number of units with sequential logical 
addresses or units of data with non-sequential logical addresses are handled differently than a 
host command to program a number of data units that is large, relative to the storage capacity of 
the individual logical blocks or metablocks, and which have sequential logical addresses. The 
single, small number of sequential data units or non-sequential data units are written to a first 
type of designated logical block or metablock while the larger number of sequential data units 
are written to a second type of designated logical block or metablock. The first type of 
designated block or metablock (referenced herein as El) receives updates of data spread over a 
wide range of logical addresses while the second type of designated block or metablock 
(referenced herein as E2) receives updates of data stored in a range of logical addresses limited 
to a single block. Further, if a single or non-sequential data units are more fi-equently updated 
than other data units with surrounding logical addresses, the updates may be stored in the first 
type of designated logical block or metablock that is dedicated to the logical address range of 
those xmits (referenced herein as dEl). 

[0016] A principal result of using these designated blocks is a reduction of the amount of 

data consolidation that currently becomes necessary when less data that may be stored in a block 
are updated. The updated data need not be immediately recombined in a single physical block 
with unchanged data of the same logical block, thus improving system performance. Such a 
recombination may be postponed until a time when it interferes less with the memory system's 
acquisition and storage of data. Further, the various designated blocks are preferably 
dynamically formed to accommodate the progranmiing commands being received, thereby to 
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adapt the memory system for high performance operation in a wide variety of data storage 
applications. 

[0017] Additional aspects, features and advantages of the present invention are included 

in the following description of exemplary embodiments, which description should be read in 
conjunction with the accompanying drawings. All patents, patent applications, articles 
publications and other documents referenced herein are hereby incorporated herein by this 
reference in their entirety for all purposes. 

BRffiF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS 

[0018] Figure 1 is a block diagram of a typical existing flash EEPROM memory device 

with a memory cell array, control logic, and data and address registers; 

[0019] Figure 2 illustrates an architecture utilizing several memory devices of Figure 1 

with a system controller; 

[0020] Figure 3 schematically illustrates an arrangement of blocks in two planes, as an 

example of the memory array of Figure 1 ; 

[0021] Figure 4 shows an example of one block of Figure 3 that stores multiple pages 0- 

15; 

[0022] Figure 5 is a representation of a data sector stored in a page of a block of Figures 

3 and 4; 

[0023] Figure 6 illustrates an existing process of updating data in less than all of the 

pages of a multi-paged block; 

[0024] Figures 7A and 7B are tables of corresponding logical and physical page 

addresses for the original and new blocks of Figure 6, respectively; 

[0025] Figure 8 illustrates one example of a designation of consolidation blocks El and 

E2 within one plane of the array of Figure 3; 
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[0026] Figure 9 provides an example the use of the consohdation block El of Figure 8 to 

update the data in a few of the pages of another block; 

[0027] Figure 10 shows an example of data fields within a data sector stored in a page of 

Figure 9; 

[0028] Figures llA and IIB illustrate one example of sequential operations of 

consolidating updated data pages of a given data block that uses the block E2 but not the block 
El of Figure 8; 

[0029] Figures 12 A, 12B and 12C illustrate one example of sequential operations of 

consolidating updated data pages of a given data block that uses both of the blocks El and E2 of 
Figure 8; 

[0030] Figures 13 A, 13B and 13C illustrate another example of sequential operations to 

update a few pages of data of a given block that uses both of the blocks El and E2 of Figure 8; 

[0031] Figure 14 illustrates another example of a designation of consolidation blocks El 

and E2 within a xmit of the array of Figure 3; 

[0032] Figure 15 illustrate an example of sequential operations to update a few pages of 

data of a given block that uses both of the consohdation blocks El and E2 of Figure 14; 

[0033] Figure 16 illustrates use of blocks El and E2 in a type of memory architecture 

that stores data in metablocks; 

[0034] Figure 17 shows a modification of the memory architecture of Figure 16 with the 

El block being a metablock; 

[0035] Figure 18 provides an example of the mapping of logical addresses into a set of 

El, dEl (dedicated El) and E2 blocks; 

[0036] Figure 19 is a flow chart showing operation of the memory system of Figures 1 - 

5 in response to host write commands that uses consolation blocks El, dEl and E2; and 
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[0037] Figure 20 is a flow chart showing the steps taken in the process of Figure 18 to 

allocate any of the El, dEl or E2 blocks. 

DESCRIPTION OF EXISTING LARGE BLOCK MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES 

[0038] Figure 1 shows a typical flash memory device internal architecture. The primary 

features include an input/output (I/O) bus 41 1 and control signals 412 to interface to an external 
controller, a memory control circuit 450 to control internal memory operations with registers for 
command, address and status signals. One or more arrays 400 of flash EEPROM cells are 
included, each array having its own row decoder (XDEC) 401 and colxmm decoder (YDEC) 402, 
a group of sense amplifiers and program control circuitry (SA/PROG) 454 and a data register 
404. Presently, the memory cells usually include one or more conductive floating gates as 
storage elements but other long-term electron charge storage elements, including a charge 
trapping dielectric, may be used instead. The memory cell array may be operated with two levels 
of charge defined for each storage element to therefore store one bit of data with each element. 
Altematively, more than two storage states may be defined for each storage element, in which 
case more than one bit of data is stored in each storage element. 

[0039] If desired, a plurality of arrays 400, each with its associated X decoders, Y 

decoders, program/verified circuitry, data registers, and the like are provided, for example as 
taught by U.S. Patent 5,890,192, issued March 30, 1999, and assigned to Sandisk Corporation, 
assignee of the present application, which patent is hereby incorporated herein in its entirety by 
this reference. Related memory system features are described in co-pending patent application 
serial no. 09/505,555, filed February 17, 2000 by, Kevin Conley et al., which application is 
expressly incorporated herein in its entirety by this reference. 

[0040] The external interface I/O bus 411 and control signals 412 can include the 

following: 

CS - Chip Select. Used to activate flash memory interface. 
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RS - Read Strobe. Used to indicate the I/O bus is being used to transfer data from the 
memory array. 

WS - Write Strobe. Used to indicate the I/O bus is being used to transfer data to the 

memory array. 

AS - Address Strobe. Indicates that the I/O bus is being used to transfer address 
information. 

AD[7:0] - Address/Data Bus This I/O bus is used to transfer data between controller and 
the flash memory command, address and data registers of the memory control 450. 

[0041] This interface is given only as an example as other signal configurations can be 

used instead that provide the same functionality. Figure 1 shows only one flash memory array 
400 with its related components, but a multiplicity of such arrays can exist on a single flash 
memory chip that share a common interface and memory control circuitry but have separate 
XDEC, YDEC, SA/PROG and DATA REG circuitry in order to allow parallel read and program 
operations among the arrays. 

[0042] Data is transferred between the memory array via the data register 404 and an 

external controller via the data registers' coupling to the I/O bus AD[7:0] 411. The data register 
404 is also coupled the sense amplifier/programming circuit 454. The number of elements of the 
data register coupled to each sense ampUfier/programming circuit element may depend on the 
number of bits stored in each storage element of the memory cells In one popular form, flash 
EEPROM cells each contain one or more floating gates as charge storage elements. Each charge 
storage element may store a plurality of bits, such as 2 or 4, if the memory cells are operated in a 
multi-state mode. Alternatively, the memory cells may be operated in a binary mode to store one 
bit of data per storage element. 

[0043] The row decoder 401 decodes row addresses for the array 400 in order to select 

the physical page to be accessed. The row decoder 401 receives row addresses via internal row 
address lines 419 from the memory control logic 450. A column decoder 402 receives column 
addresses via intemal column address lines 429 from the memory control logic 450. 

[0044] Figure 2 shows an architecture of a typical non-volatile data storage system, in 

this case one employing flash memory cells as the storage media. In one form, this system is 
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encapsulated within a removable card having an electrical connector extending along one side to 
provide the host interface when inserted into a receptacle of a host. Alternatively, the system of 
Figure 2 may be embedded into a host system in the form of a permanently installed embedded 
circuit or otherwise. The system utihzes a single controller 301 that performs high-level host and 
memory control functions. The flash memory media is composed of one or more flash memory 
devices, each such device often formed on its own integrated circuit chip. The system controller 
and the flash memory are connected by a bus 302 that allows the controller 301 to load 
command, address, and transfer data to and from the flash memory array. The controller 301 
interfaces with a host system (not shown) with which user data is transferred to and from the 
flash memory array. In the case where the system of Figure 2 is included in a card, the host 
interface includes a mating plug and socket assembly (not shown) on the card and host 
equipment. The controller 301 receives a command from the host to read or write one or more 
sectors of user data starting at a particular logical address. This address may or may not align 
with a boundary of a physical block of memory cells. 

[0045] The flash memory array 400 is usually divided into two or more sub-arrays, 

herein referenced as planes, two such planes 400a and 400b being illustrated in Figure 3. A 
larger number of planes, such as four or eight, may ahematively be included in the memory array 
400. Each plane is shown to have 16 physical blocks 0-15, for convenience of illustration, while 
an actual plane will typically include far more blocks. The block contains the smallest number 
of memory cells that are erasable at one time, the unit of erase. Each of the planes has its own 
data registers 404a and 404b, and programming circuits 454a and 454b, respectively. This 
allows simultaneous programming of data into memory cell blocks of each of the planes 400a 
and 400b. Each of the planes is operable somewhat independently of the other, as a sub-array. 

[0046] Figure 4 shows one of the blocks of Figure 3 to contain sixteen pages 0-15 of 

data, for convenience of illustration, since each block likely contains more pages. A page 
includes the smallest number of memory cells that are programmable together in one 
programming operation, a programmable unit. Each page in turn stores one or more sectors of 
data from the host to which some overhead data generated by the memory controller are usually 
added. An exarnple of a data sector stored in a page is shown in Figure 5 to contain user data 
441 obtained from the host plus overhead data 443 that contains information of the user data 441 
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and/or of the physical block in which the data sector is stored. The amount of user data 441 in a 
sector can conveniently be 512 bytes of data. This unit of storage is particularly useful when the 
memory system is used with a host that transfers data to and from the memory in units of data 
sectors, which includes most personal computers. The overhead data may be in the order of 16 
bytes for each 512 bytes of user data. 

[0047] If the memory system is operated with binary states, where one bit of data is 

stored in each memory cell storage element, one sector of user data plus overhead data occupies 
528 memory cells. If the memory cells are operated in four states, thus storing two bits of data 
per cell, only one-half as many cells are required to store a single data sector, or the same 
number of cells can store two data sectors such as where each cell stores one bit from each of 
two data sectors. Operation with a higher ntunber of states per storage element further increases 
the data storage density of an array. 

[0048] In some prior art systems having large capacity memory cell blocks that are 

divided into multiple pages, as discussed above, data of pages in a block that are not being 
updated need to be copied from the original block to a new block that also contains the new, 
updated data that has been written by the host. This technique is illustrated in Figure 6, wherein 
two of the blocks of one of the planes of Figure 3 are shown, blocks 3 and 13 of plane 0, for 
example. Data within pages 7-10 of the original block 3 are being updated by the four pages of 
updated data shown. The new data is written into the corresponding pages 7-10 of an unused 
erased block 13. Unchanged user data from pages 0-6 and 11-15 in the original block 13 are 
then copied into corresponding pages of the new block 13. All pages of the new block 13 are 
preferably programmed in a single sequence of programming operations. After the block 13 is 
fiiUy programmed, the original block 3 is erased and placed into an erased block pool for later 
use. The copying of data between the blocks 3 and 13, which involves reading the data from one 
or more pages in the original block and subsequently programming the same data to pages in a 
newly assigned block, adversely affects the write performance and usable lifetime of the memory 
array. 

[0049] With reference to Figures 7A and 7B, partial tables show mapping of the logical 

blocks into the original and new physical blocks 3 and 13 before (Figure 7 A) and after (Figure 
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7B) the updating of data just described with respect to Figure 6. Before the data update, the 
original block 3, in this example, stores pages 0-15 of LBN3 in corresponding pages 0-15 of 
PBN3. After the data update according to Figure 6, the new block 13 stores pages 0-15 of LBN3 
in respective pages 0-15 of PBN13. The address translation table is shown in Figure 7B to have 
been updated in this manner. Receipt of a request from the host to read data from LBN3 is then 
directed to the physical block 13 (PBN13) instead of the original physical block 3 (PBN3). 

[0050] The LBN of the data in each page may be stored as overhead data in that page, as 

done in some commercial flash memory products. The controller then builds a table in the form 
of that shown in Figures 7A and 7B from the LBN fields read from the physical pages and the 
PBNs of those pages. The table may be stored in a volatile memory of the controller for ease of 
access, although only a portion of a complete table for the entire system need be stored at any 
one time. A portion of the table may be formed immediately in advance of a read or 
programming operation that involves the blocks included in the table portion. 

[0051] In other prior art systems that operate differently than described with respect to 

Figure 6, an old/new flag is included as overhead stored with the user data in each of the pages in 
order to distinguish the pages containing the new data from the pages containing the superceded 
data. Only the new data are written to the newly assigned block. The data in pages of the 
original block not being updated need not be copied into the new block. Data of one logical 
block is then split between two physical blocks and is duplicated in part. This requires that more 
memory blocks be made available for a system having a given memory capacity. It also requires 
use of a memory that allows writing a flag to the old pages without first having to having to erase 
those pages. 

[0052] Various flags are typically stored as overhead in the same physical page as the 

other associated overhead data, such as the LBN and an ECC field. Thus, to program the 
old/new flags in pages where the data has been superceded requires that a page support multiple 
programming cycles. That is, the memory array must have the capability for its individual pages 
to be programmed in at least two stages between erasures. Furthermore, the block must support 
the ability to program a page when other pages in the block with higher offsets or addresses have 
been already programmed. A Umitation of some flash memories, however, prevents the usage of 
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such flags by specifying that the pages in a block can only be programmed in a physically 
sequential manner. Furthermore, in such flash memories, the pages support a finite number of 
program cycles and in some cases additional programming of programmed pages is not 
permitted. There are many different types of flash EEPROM, each of which presents its own 
limitations that must be worked around to operate a high performance memory system formed on 
a small amount of integrated circuit area. 

[0053] What is needed is a mechanism of optimally managing data based on host usage 

data patterns. 

DESCRIPTION OF EXLEMPLARY EMBODIMENTS OF THE INVENTION 

[0054] The trend in the development of flash EEPROM systems is to increase 

significantly the number of memory cells, and thus the amount of data stored, in the individual 
blocks in order to reduce the cost of manufacturing the integrated memory circuit chips. A block 
size of something like 512 or 1024 sectors of data (528 bytes each) is contemplated, thus having 
an individual capacity of 270,336 or 540,672 bytes of user and overhead data. If only one sector 
is included in a page, then there are the same number of pages but the trend is also to increase the 
amount of data that is progranmied as part of one programming operation by including two, or 
perhaps more, data sectors in each page, in which case the number of pages in a block that stores 
a given number of sectors of data is reduced. But re'gardless of the details of any particular 
implementation, the existing techniques described above for updating only a portion of the data 
in a block increases the adverse effect on memory performance and/or capacity utilization as the 
data storage capacity of the individual block increases. 

[0055] It can be seen that if the data in only a few of the 528 or so pages of a block are 

being updated, the existing technique described with respect to Figure 6 will have a significant 
increased overhead in terms of the amount of time required to copy the remaining unchanged 
pages, usually one page at a time, firom the old to the new block. Although this can be a problem 
with much smaller block sizes now in use in real time data storage appHcations, it becomes 
worse as the size of the blocks increases. And if the alternate technique of tagging the old data 
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pages in the original block is used, the few pages of updated data are written into another large 
block with the likelihood that the remaining pages in the new block remain unused. 

[0056] Therefore, according to one aspect of the present invention, at least one block is 

provided in each plane of the memory for receiving such small amounts of updates to the data of 
some or all of the other blocks in the plane. In a memory plane illustrated in Figure 8, one type 
of block 10 is so designated, identified herein as an El block. There is also at least one type of 
block (referred to as an E2 block) designated for each memory plane that operates differently, as 
described later. Any of unused blocks in the plane may be designated as El or E2 blocks, and 
this designation can be changed from time to time during operation of the memory. The 
designation of El and E2 blocks is dependent on the programming patterns of the host. 

[0057] With reference to Figure 9, use of the El block is described. In this example, data 

in pages 7-10 of block 3 are being updated, as in the example previously described with respect 
to Figure 6. But instead of writing the updated data to the same range of pages within a new 
block, they are written in the El block in any convenient unused erased pages, usually the next in 
order. In Figure 9, the El block is shown to be storing, in its pages 0-2, updated data from three 
pages of logical block 7, and, in its pages 3 and 4, updated data from logical block 2. The most 
convenient place to store the current pages 7-10 of updated data from logical block 3 is in the 
next pages 5-8, respectively, the next four pages in order. The remaining erased pages 9-15 of 
the El block are available to store updated data from pages of other blocks. 

[0058] At the time of storing the updated data, the original data in pages 7-10 of block 3 

become obsolete, in this example. When reading the data of block 3, therefore, the memory 
system controller needs to also identify the updated pages 7-10 from the El block and use their 
data in place of that of pages 7-10 in the original block. An address map is maintained in a fast 
volatile memory of the controller for this purpose. Data for the address map are obtained upon 
initialization of the system from the overhead data of the pages in at least a portion of the system 
or other stored data in the non- volatile memory, including data in the El block. This data 
include the LBN of each page that is commonly included as part of the overhead data of each 
page. Since the pages are not constrained to be written in any particular order in the El block, 
the overhead of each data page also preferably includes its logical page offset within the block. 
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The data of the address map are then updated from the overhead fields of any data pages that are 
changed in the El block. 

[0059] It has been assumed so far that there is only one update of any given page in the 

El block. This may be the case in some applications but not in others, hi the example of Figure 
9, for example, page 8 of the original block 3 could be updated a second time, and this second 
update is also stored in the same El block, in another of the available erased pages. When 
reading the data stored in block 3, the controller also reads data from the headers (overhead data) 
of the pages within the El block, either from a table maintained in controller memory or from the 
pages themselves. The headers of the programmed pages within the El block are read in the 
same direction each time, such as from its highest programmed page 8 to page 0, in the example 
of Figure 9. In the case of duplicate updated pages being encountered in the type of memory 
where pages are written in sequence, the controller knows that the first to be read in reverse 
sequence is the most current and subsequently ignores all other pages in the El block that have 
the same LBN and page offsets. The headers of the pages within the El block can also be read 
during initialization of the memory to maintain a complete map. 

[0060] As a more general, alternate way to identify the most current of two pages having 

the same LBN and page offset, the overhead of each page may additionally contain an indication 
of its time of programming, at least relative to the time that other pages with the same logical 
address are progranraied. This allows the controller to determine, when reading data from a 
particular block of the memory, the relative ages of the pages of data that are assigned the same 
logical address. This technique allows the updated pages to be written into the El block in any 
order, in a memory system that allows this. It can also make it easier to operate a memory 
system with more than one El block in a single plane. This way of distinguishing old from 
current data is described more fiiUy in aforementioned United States patent application 
publication no. 2002-0099904. 

[0061] There are several ways in which the time stamp may be recorded in the individual 

pages. The most straightforward way is to record, when the data of its associated page is 
programmed, the output of a real-time clock in the system. Later programmed pages with the 
same logical address then have a later time recorded. But when such a real-time clock is not 
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available in the system, other techniques can be used. One specific technique is to store the 
output of a modulo-N counter as the time stamp. The range of the counter should be one more 
than the number of pages that are contemplated to be stored with the same logical page number. 
When updating the data of a particular page in the original block 3 of Figure 9, for example, the 
controller first reads the count stored in the overhead of the page whose data are being updated, 
increments the count by some amount, such as one, and then writes that incremented count in the 
new updated page being stored in the El block. If this count is included in a table maintained in 
a controller memory, the controller reads it from that table. Otherwise, the controller reads the 
count from the header of the page being updated. The counter, upon reaching a count of N, rolls 
over to 0. The number of blocks with the same LBN is made to be less than N in order to insure 
that there is a point of discontinuity in the values of stored counts. This allows the system 
counter to detect the case in which a LBN with a low count value is more recent than a LBN with 
a higher count value. 

[0062] The controller, when called upon to read the data, easily distinguishes between the 

new and superceded pages' data by comparing the time stamp counts in the overhead of pages 
having the same LBA and page offset. In response to a need to read the most recent version of a 
data file, data from the identified new pages are then assembled, along with original pages that 
have not been updated, into the most recent version of the data file. 

[0063] An example of the structure of a single sector of data stored in the individual 

pages of Figure 9 is shown in Figure 10. The largest part is user data 45. An error correction 
code (ECC) 47 calculated from the user data is also stored in the page. Overhead data 49, 
including a field 41 storing the LBN and page tag (logical page offset), the time stamp 43 and an 
ECC 50 optionally calculated from the overhead data are also stored in the page. By having an 
ECC 50 covering the overhead data that is separate from the user data ECC 47, the overhead 49 
may be read separately from the user data and evaluated as vaUd without the need to transfer all 
of the data stored in the page. Alternatively, however, where the separate reading of the 
overhead data 49 is not a frequent event, all of the data in the page may be covered by a single 
ECC in order to reduce the total number of .bits of ECC in a page. As an alternative to using an 
ECC, other known redundancy techniques can be employed instead. Additional description of 
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techniques to keep track of multiple versions of the same data page is contained aforementioned 
United States patent application publication no. 2002-0099904. 

[0064] The El block is used for updates when the number of pages being updated, for 

example, by a single host command is small in comparison with the total number of pages in the 
individual block. When a sufficiently large proportion of the pages of a block are being updated, 
it is then more efficient to use the existing technique instead, described with respect to Figure 6, 
wherein the updated and unchanged pages are written directly to a new block with their original 
page order being maintained. One process or the other is chosen by the controller, depending 
upon the proportion and/or absolute number of pages of a block being updated at one time, and 
perhaps other factors of the operation of the memory at the time the update is taking place. One 
such other factor may be when it is inconvenient to consolidate pages in the new block 13, which 
may be designated as the E2 block, in which case the updated data are temporarily stored in the 
block El. 

[0065] The optimum proportion or number of updated pages that serves as a decision 

criterion between invoking the two updating techniques may differ between memory systems 
that are constructed and/or operated in different ways. But having a fixed criterion is the most 
convenient to implement. For example, if the number of pages being updated is less than 50 per- 
cent of the total mmiber of pages in the block but at least one page is being updated, the new 
technique of Figure 9 is used. If that proportion is equal to or greater than 50 per-cent but at 
least one page is not being updated, the existing technique of Figure 6, or something similar, is 
used. The decision number may be, for instance, as high as 75 percent in some systems, or as 
low as 25 percent in others. The criteria for choosing the decision number, for example, can be 
that which optimizes the performance (such as the speed of handhng programming operations) of 
the memory system. The number can be stored as a system parameter in order that it may be 
modified during product configuration for system optimization. An algorithm can also be 
included in the controller operation to update and optimize the decision number based on a 
history of a current host operations including garbage collection activity. 

[0066] Once a decision is made by the controller to direct incoming data to the El block, 

the nature of the programming operation may be detected, after writing one or more pages into 
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the El block, to be better directed to the E2 block. An example situation is when sequential 
write commands are discovered to be writing sequential pages in a single block, one or a few 
pages at a time. This can be noted by the controller after a few such pages are written into the El 
block, after which further writes to the El block are stopped and the remaining sequential writes 
are directed instead to the E2 block. Those pages already written to the El block are then 
transferred to the E2 block. This procedure reduces the likelihood of having to consolidate the 
pages of the block El as a result of this programming operation. Altematively, in a case where 
the sequential page writes begin in an erased El block, that block may be converted to an E2 
block. 

[0067] Figure llA shows the use of the E2 block 13 (Figure 8) when the number of 

pages being updated is higher than the predetermined decision level In this situation, the El 
block 10 is not used. Rather, the updated data sectors of pages P2 - Pll stored in an original 
block 3, as an example, are written directly into the same pages PI - Pll of the E2 block 13, 
which block has been previously erased. The data sectors of the remaining pages PI, P2 and P12 
- P 15 of the original block 3 that are not being changed are then copied into the E2 block 13 in 
the same pages numbers. In most cases, where more than one data sector is stored in a page, all 
the data sectors of a page are preferably simultaneously copied. A next step, as indicated by 
Figure UB, is to erase the original block 3 and designate it as the new E2 block for future 
operations. The translation table of the type illustrated in. Figures 7 A and 7B is updated to show 
the changed PEN for the same LBN. 

[0068] As described above, updated pages of data of one block are preferably stored in 

pages of the E2 block having the same offsets as in the original block. As an alternative that is 
suitable for some applications, however, the system controller can store pages in the E2 block 
without regard for their offsets within the original block. The pages can, in this alternative, be 
stored in order beginning with page PC of the E2 block. This adopts one characteristic of the El 
block that is different from the usual blocks but will still not allow more than one copy of any 
page of data to be stored in the E2 block. When this altemative type of E2 block is used, data 
consolidation may be more complex since the out of order pages in the E2 block will be 
transferred into pages of another block having the page offsets of their original block, in order to 
combine these updated pages with unchanged pages of the original block. 
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[0069] In order to be able to limit the number of blocks in a system that are set aside to 

serve as El blocks, it is desirable that they be used efficiently so that there are an adequate 
number of erased El block pages available to satisfy an expected demand for small partial block 
updates. Therefore, an intermittent consolidation takes place of pages of data of a logical block 
that are stored in a primary physical block and the HI block. This removes at least some of the 
updated data pages from the El block that belong to that logical block, thus making these pages 
available for future use. They are consolidated into a single physical block. 

[0070] An example of such an erase consolidation operation (garbage collection) is given 

in time sequential block diagrams of Figures 12 A, 12B and 12C. In each of these figures, the top 
diagram represents the use of the pages of block 3 of the memory array plane of Figure 8, which 
initially (Figure 12 A) is the primary block storing data of a particular logical block. Data jfrom 
pages P7-P10 of block 3 have been updated, hovv^ever, and those pages of data have been stored 
in pages P5-P10 of the designated El block 10 (middle diagram of Figure 12 A). The remaining 
pages P0-P6 and P11-P15 of block 3 contain valid data. Other pages P0-P4 of the El block 10 
contain updated data from a block other than block 3 of Figure 8. 

[0071] As a first step in an erase consolidation operation to free up some of the pages of 

the El block, data from the four pages P5-P8 of block 10 are copied into pages P7-P10 of the 
designated E2 block 13 (bottom diagram of Figure 12 A). Block 13 has earlier been erased. 
These data are now stored in the pages of block 13 that have the same address offsets as they 
originally did in block 3 before their data were updated. A next step is to then copy the valid 
data pages P0-P6 and PI 1 -PI 5 from block 3 into pages of the E2 block 13, as shown by Figure 
12B. Block 13 then contains all the pages of data from the original block 3, with data in its 
pages P6-P10 being updated, in the single physical block 13. Block 3 is then (Figure 12B) 
erased and designated as the new E2 block for the memory plane of Figure 8. Many of these 
steps may be executed in parallel. 

[0072] Although the data in pages P5-P8 of the El block 10 are no longer necessary 

(Figure 12B), the data in pages P0-P4 of the El block are still valid, being updated data of pages 
of another physical block. Those data are then copied into pages P0-P4 of the erased block 3, as 
shown in Figure 12C. Block 3 is then re-designated by the controller as the El block, leaving the 
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erased pages P5-P15 for future use to temporarily store pages of updated data in the same 
manner as described above. Block 10 is then erased and designated by the controller as the E2 
block. The old, superceded pages of data have all been deleted as part of the process. 

[0073] There are several triggering events that can be used by the memory system 

controller to initiate the erase consolidation operation described above with respect to Figures 
12A-12C. The most conxmon event is when the block that is designated as the El block at the 
moment has a certain proportion of its pages full of updated data. A certain number of erased 
pages need to be kept available in the El block, that number depending upon a number of factors 
such as the number of blocks using each El block for updates. It is most beneficial to the El 
block to consolidate the block that has the most obsolete data pages in the El block. A single 
erase consolidation operation then clears the largest number of unnecessary pages jfrom the El 
block. There are other criteria that may also be used to choose the block having data pages in 
block El that is to be consolidated, such as the detection of an error in the data of such a block's 
data page(s) in the block El. This minimizes the chance that the occurrence of any subsequent 
error in the block El page(s) will swamp its ECC. 

[0074] Another event that can be used to trigger the erase consolidation of Figures 12A- 

12C can be when performance of the memory becomes degraded due to insufficient space in the 
designated El block. When a certain number of pages of a block are being updated and there are 
too few erased pages in the El block to store the number of pages being updated, the controller 
preferably writes the updated pages into the E2 or other erased block with the same page offsets 
as the original data pages being updated. This necessarily occurs even though the number of 
pages being updated is less than the predetermined number that would normally call for use of 
the El block. The valid or non-obsolete data pages are then copied from the original block into 
the same E2 or other erased block, to combine all the current data for a logical block into a single 
physical block. This will take more time, and thus adversely affect system performance, than if 
the designated El block can be used. Therefore, after this is detected to have happened a 
predetermined number of times, the consolidation operation of Figures 12A-12C is performed in 
order to free up more pages in the El block. Otherwise, the full advantage of having and using 
the El block are lost. The predetermined number of times may be a pre-set parameter or may be 
adaptively optimized by the memory controller. 
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[0075] Also, when a block of data having updated data pages in the El block needs to be 

refreshed, if this data refresh is part of the memory's operation, its refreshing can include the 
erase consolidation operation of Figures 12A-12C. It can be included as part of other overhead 
operations as well, since it is often efficient to do so at that time. Further, as another triggering 
event, the erase consolidation can be done when the controller is not otherwise occupied or 
scheduled to be occupied for a time sufficient to perform the consolidation operation. Any one, 
several or all of the factors discussed above may be used to initiate the erase consolidation 
operation of Figures 12A-12C. In addition, although the erase consolidation operation has been 
described to consoHdate data pages for a single block, the process can be repeated for two or 
more blocks in order to free up even more pages in the El block. Also, the data pages can be 
consolidated with those of a metablock. This is conveniently done when the controller is not to 
be called upon to perform other functions for a time sufficient to do multiple erase consohdation 
operations involving the El block. 

[0076] The consolidation operation described with respect to Figures 12A-12C uses 

available erased pages in the El block because the number of pages being updated at one time is 
less than a present nxmiber, such as one-half the number of pages in the El block, one of the 
criteria that may be set for using the block El. If more than those number of pages are being 
updated, the updated data are written directly into the E2 block, as previously described with 
respect to Figures IIA-IIB. A different consohdation operation occurs when the number of 
pages of a logical block that are being updated at one time exceeds the predetermined number, 
and no other established criteria for using the block El exist, but where one or more updated 
pages of that logical block have previously been written into the El block. In this case, the 
updated blocks are written directly into the E2 block. An operation of the memory system 
controller that handles this situation is described with respect to Figures 13A-13C. 

[0077] In the example of Figure 13 A, pages P2-P11 of the data stored in block 3 (top 

diagram) are being updated at one time. Data pages P12-P13 have previously been updated, the 
updated data being stored in pages P5-P6 of the designated El block 10 (middle diagram of 

Figure 13 A) of the memory plane of Figure 8. As a first step in updating data pages P2-P1 1, the 
updated data is written directly into corresponding pages P2-P11 of the designated E2 block 13 
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(bottom diagram of Figure 13 A). The previously updated pages P12-P13 are also copied into 
pages P12-P13 of the E2 block from their location in pages P5-P6 of the El block. 

[0078] A next step, illustrated in Figure 13B, causes the unchanged data in pages P1-P2 

and P14-P15 of block 3 to be copied into corresponding page locations of block 13. Block 13 
then stores all pages of the current updated data. Block 3 is then erased and designated as the E2 
block. Remaining updated data from some block other than block 13, which is stored in valid 
data pages P1-P5 of the El block 10, are then copied into corresponding pages of block 3, as 
indicated by Figure 13C. Block 3 is then designated as the El block. Block 10 is then erased 
and becomes the E2 block for any future operations that need to use it. All of the old, 
superceded pages of data have been deleted in the process. 

[0079] The erase consolidation operation illustrated by Figures 13A-13C is preferably 

initiated in response to updated data pages being written to the E2 block (Figure 13 A). That 
response can be immediate, in order to free up an E2 block right away for fixtxu-e use within the 
memory plane, or, alternatively, the consolidation can be initiated after some delay. A delay 
allowing one or a few further programming cycles to take place after writing the updated data 
pages in the E2 block allows any fiirther updates to the data of the logical block initially stored in 
physical block 3 to be included in the consolidation operation. This saves having to perform 
such consoUdation twice in close succession for the same data block. 

[0080] The erase consolidation operations involving the El block, as described with 

respect to Figures 12A-12C and 13A-13C, have general application to memory systems used 
with personal computers, computer servers, personal digital assistants, soxmd and video 
processing devices, and the like. In many of these applications, one or just a few data pages of 
one or just a few blocks of the memory are updated at one time at frequent intervals. An 
example is the maintenance of a file allocation table (FAT), a common component of many 
computer systems. The FAT is often stored in only one or a few blocks of a single plane of the 
memory. At least one page storing a portion of the FAT table is usually updated each time data 
is written by the host to the memory, and as part of each erase consolidation operation, and 
whenever else the allocation of host designated logical blocks to physical memory blocks 
designated by the controller is changed. Another example of frequent data updates is for 
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overhead data maintained as part of the memory operation. For example, certain information 
about the usage or characteristics of each memory block is kept together in another block. This 
data is updated nearly continuously as the memory is used. 

[0081] For systems where such frequent updates of significant amoxmts of data take 

place, a small amount at a time, the performance of the memory system is improved by 
designating more than one El block for a region of the memory that is subjected to these 
frequent updates. For a range of LB As to which the host stores primarily or only such frequently 
updated data, an El block or metablock can even be dedicated for use with only that block. This 
is done when a resulting improved performance is worth the cost of having to remove one or 
more additional blocks from general service in order to serve as additional or dedicated El (dEl) 
blocks. This is often the case for blocks storing FAT tables, block overhead data, and the like. 
The designation of additional or dedicated El blocks can result in a substantial reduction in the 
frequency at which the erase consolidation operation of Figures 12A-12C must be performed. 

[0082] Figure 14 illustrates an allocation of blocks in one memory plane at one instant in 

time that is different than that of Figure 8. In addition to block 10 being designated by the 
memory controller as a general El block for the memory plane, block 2 is designated as a dEl 
block for updates only from block 1. Whenever data of a page of the LBN mapped to block 1 is 
updated and a condition for writing to the block El exists (rather than to the block E2), the 
updated data page is written into an available erased page of the dEl block 2. The page within 
the within the dEl block 2 that receives the updated data will be the next page in order in a 
memory of the type requiring that pages be written into its individual blocks in such a sequence. 
Similarly, the block 4 is designated as a dEl block dedicated to receive updated data of a LBN 
mapped to block 3, and block 6 is a dEl block dedicated to' the LBNs of block 5. The use of 
three dedicated El blocks within a plane is only one specific example of the principle being 
described. Only one dEl block may be provided in some applications, or up to one-half of the 
blocks in a plane may be so designated. Block 13 is designated as the E2 block for the example 
plane of Figure 14. 

[0083] The continued use of a dedicated El block will, of course, cause it to eventually 

become frill. Certain pages of the data block to which an El block is dedicated can be rewritten 
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multiple times before the El block becomes foil. Each page is written into the next available 
erased page of the El block, in this example, and its page offset within the original data block 
stored as part of the overhead data for the block. Shortly before or at the time that any dedicated 
El block becomes flill, a consolidation operation takes place to rewrite the data block to include 
the most current pages from its El block and any unchanged data pages. An example of this is 
given in Figures 15A and 15B. 

[0084] In Figure 15 A, the consolidation of data pages from block 3 and its El block 4, of 

Figure 14, into the E2 block 13 is illustrated. In this example, the data of pages PO-Pl, P5-P9 
and P13-P14 is unchanged. The remaining pages P2-P4 and P10-P12 and P15 have been 
updated, in this example, with the most recent updated pages being stored in the dEl block 4 at 
respective pages P7, P2, PI 1, P13, PIO, P8 and P12. The consolidation process has been begun, 
in this illustrative example, because all of the dEl block 4 pages have been programmed except 
the highest two pages P14 and PI 5; the dEl block has almost run out of space. The unchanged 
pages in original data block 3 and the most recent updated pages in dEl block 4 are then 
assembled by a programming operation into the E2 block 13. Each such page is written into an 
E2 block page having the physical offset of the page. That is, although the updated pages are 
temporarily stored in the dEl block in the order they are updated, rather than in their respective 
physical page locations, the most recent updates of pages from the original data block 3 are 
copied into the pages of the E2 block 13 having locations corresponding to their addressed 
offsets. As shown in Figure 15B, the blocks 3 and 4 are then erased, one being designated as the 
El block dedicated to the new data block 13 and the other becoming the E2 block for the 
memory plane. 

[00851 However, it is not required that the data pages in the E2 block 13 have the same 

address offsets as the pages that are updated or copied. It is sufficient that they remain in the 
same relative order. For example, the first data page PC may be stored in the E2 block 13 of 
Figure 15A in third physical page from the left instead of the left most physical page. The 
remaining data pages are then positioned in order of their logical addresses within the block 13, 
wrapping around with the last pages P14 and PI 5 stored in the left most two pages of the E2 
block 13. When such page shifting is utilized, the page tag 41 (Figure 10) of the user data 
overhead can be used to keep track of the offset of the data pages within the E2 block. 
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[0086] The designation and use of the additional El blocks in the memory plane of 

Figure 14 may be programmed into the memory system controller firmware to occur when it is 
desirable to have additional El blocks dedicated to operate with a plurality but less than all the 
LBNs mapped into the plane. The LBNs chosen to have individual associated El blocks are 
those to which the host is expected to frequently update its data. Alternatively, the controller 
firmware can dynamically designate dEl blocks that are each associated with only one other 
LBN in response to the way that the memory is actually used. For instance, when data is being 
written to an LBN by the host in only one or a smaller than normal number of sectors per host 
command, that LBN may be assigned its own dEl block. Additionally, a dEl block may be 
assigned to those LBNs where the data is continuously being overwritten. The use of dEl blocks 
reduces the frequent consolidation of data pages out of the general plane block El . 

[0087] As another example of when the need for a dEl block exists, a much higher use of 

the consolidation process of Figures 12A-12C by a particular block of data than by other blocks 
can cause an unused block of the plane to be designated as an El block dedicated to operate with 
the LBN of the frequently updated data. In order to optimize performance, it is preferable to 
dedicate a block dEl to the block being frequently consolidated. An example of a process for the 
controller firmware to determine when an El block should be dedicated to a given LBN as a dEl 
block is to maintain counts of (1) the number of host commands for writing to the given block 
which cause a write to the El block, (2) the total number of writing operations to the given 
block and/or (3) the number of sectors with the same logical address that are written to the El 
block. When the ratio of these counts exceeds a predetermined value, then the dedicated block 
dEl is established. The consoUdation operation of Figures 15A and 15B then keeps the El block 
associated with each logical block containing such data. 

[0088] As another example of dynamically establishing dEl blocks, the memory 

controller can be programmed to distinguish frequently updated types of data from less 
frequently updated types of data, and direct such data to the appropriate blocks. For example, 
the memory controller can recognize when a single sector of data is being sent by the host with 
individual commands, typical of entries for a FAT table that are frequently updated, as compared 
with the host sending multiple sectors of data with a single command, typical of user data that is 
not so frequently updated. When single sectors of data are received, they are then mapped to the 
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physical block(s) to which a dEl block is dedicated. When multiple sectors of data are received 
by the memory system as a unit, they are sent to data blocks that share an El block with other 
data blocks. This non-dedicated El block contains data from multiple LBNs. 

[0089] The techniques of the present invention may also be apphed to memory 

architectures having one or multiple planes that are logically divided into zones but the use of 
zones is not necessary for implementing the present invention. In the case of multiple planes, the 
individual zones extend across the planes. Metablocks may or may not be used. An example of 
a memory system defining logical zones across multiple planes is schematically shown in Figure 
16. Four planes 0 - 3 are shown, although fewer or more planes may be included in the memory 
system. Each plane contains a large number of blocks, a portion of which is indicated by the 
rectangles in Figure 16. Each block includes a number of pages of data, as indicated for one of 
the blocks 61, as described above for the other memory systems. A difference here is that the 
planes are further divided into zones, where each zone includes a given number of blocks from 
each of two or more of the planes. For example, with reference to Figure 16, zone 0 includes a 
number of blocks from each of planes 0-4, zone 1 another group of blocks from each of the 
planes, and so on. The blocks in each plane within a zone usually occupy the same contiguous 
set of physical block addresses but this is not required. A distinct range of host logical addresses 
is mapped into each zone. 

[0090] The unit of operation of the memory system of Figure 16 is preferably a 

metablock. A metablock includes, in this example, one block fi-om each plane that are logically 
connected together to form the metablock. In this case, each metablock is formed within a single 
zone. One metablock is shown in Figure 16, within zone 1, formed of blocks 63, 64, 65 and 66, 
as an example. Characteristic operations of a metablock include simultaneous erasure of all the 
blocks within the metablock, and simultaneous programming and reading of one or more pages 
from each block of the metablock. This increased parallelism significantly increases the 
performance of the memory system. The identity of the individual blocks within the various 
metablocks can be maintained as a fixed or dynamic linked list, array table and the like, in any 
convenient location within the system. Usually, overhead data stored along with user data of 
each page will include an address, logical and/or physical, sufficient to identify the plane, zone 
and block in which the . page resides, as well as an offset of the page within that block. An 
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address map is then created within a memory of the controller by the controller reading these 
address fields oifthe page overhead data. This is usually done for part of the memory at a time, 
preceding a programming, reading or erasing operation directed to that part of the memory. In 
the case of a system that is not divided into zones, individual metablocks can be formed from 
blocks throughout the entire available physical address space of the multiple planes. 

[0091] One or more blocks within each zone can be allocated for use as the block(s) El 

and block(s) E2 for the other blocks in the zone. In the example illustrated in Figure 16, zone 1 
is provided with one block El. The writing of a partial block of data to any of the metablocks 
within zone 1 will then be directed to the block 69 when that write operation satisfies the criteria 
for use of the block El. More than one block El will usually be required for each zone, 
depending upon the size of the zone. Indeed, one or more metablocks can be allocated in each 
zone for the El function, as illustrated in Figure 17, where blocks Ela, Elb, Elc and Eld, one 
from each of the planes 0-3, form a metablock within zone L In either of the cases of Figures 
16 or 17, one or more metablocks E2 are allocated for each zone. Altematively, a pool of 
metablocks can be provided somewhere in the system to serve the El and E2 block fimctions for 
all zones, such as by grouping them in a single zone. A metablock El can also be dedicated to a 
single other metablock that is receiving frequent writes. Indeed, the above description for a 
single block El, such as the consolidation of Figures 12 and 13, can altematively be 
implemented with a metablock El. The size of the block unit does not alter the basic processes. 
The use of metablocks for E2s is usually preferred to a single block but the use of single blocks 
for Els may be preferred to metablocks for efficiency. It should also be noted that the 
description involving the use of metablocks in a single zone of a multiple zone array also applies 
when the entire array includes only one zone. 

[0092] In a typical allocation of physical blocks El, dEl and E2 for receiving updated 

data pages within discrete ranges of logical block addresses, a number of such blocks are 
allocated for use with each of two or more non-overlapping sets of contiguous logical block 
addresses, such as typically occurs when the system has its blocks or metablocks organized into 
the zones described above. The same rules are then most conveniently applied with each set of 
logical block addresses as to when and how their allocated El, dEl and E2 blocks or metablocks 
are used. 
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[0093] However, the use of any or all of the physical El, dEl and E2 blocks need not 

follow such constraints. For example, the rules of when and how these special blocks are used 
can be different for one range of logical block addresses than for another range. This allows 
recognition of different typical host usage patterns or types of data that are stored in different 
ranges of host logical addresses. Further, the range of logical block addresses to which a 
particular set of El, dEl and E2 blocks is dedicated need not be entirely contiguous. One range 
of logical block addresses can even be made to overlap with another range, with the rules for 
using the El, dEl and E2 blocks dedicated to each overlapping range being different. In this 
latter case, programming by the host of data with logical block addresses within the overlapping 
ranges are eUgible for storage in one of two or more sets of physical El, dEl or E2 blocks, 
depending upon which set of rules is satisfied by the host operation. Preferably, the rules are set 
so that any one programming operation in an overlapping logical address range is eligible for 
storage in only one of the possible sets of El, dEl or E2 blocks. 

[0094] Figure 18 shows an example assignment of physical El, dEl and E2 blocks to 

logical block addresses. Among the four logical blocks LBN{x} through LBN{x-l-3} having 
sequential logical addresses that are illustrated, LBN{x}, LNB{x+l} and LBN{x+2} share a 
common El block for storing updated data satisfying the criteria for use of an El block while 
they are each mapped into separate E2 blocks for storing updated data satisfying the criteria for 
use of an E2 block. The ranges of logical block addresses designated to use specific El and E2 
blocks may be the same, different with some overlap or mutually exclusive. The memory may 
then adapt to host usage. For example, in the case of logical address ranges receiving frequent 
single data sector updates, they can be mapped to El or dEl blocks but not an E2 block since the 
update of enough data at one time to make an E2 block useful is unlikely. 

[0095] Data stored in an E2 block, when a portion is further updated, are stored in an El 

block designated for the same data logical addresses. Of course, updated data having logical 
addresses designated for an E2 block can be stored in an El block without first having to store 
data of that logical address within the E2 block. The selection of the El or E2 block for storing 
updated data is dependent upon the criteria discussed above. 
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[0096] The flowchart of Figure 19 shows an exemplary operation of a flash memory 

system that utihzes the blocks El, dEl and E2 discussed above in a manner that dynamically 
responds to patterns of host operation to optimize performance of the memory system. The 
process begins each time the memory system receives a write command from the host system to 
which it is connected, as indicated at 101. The write command includes the LBN of the data, the 
number of sectors of data to be written, and the like. The LBN will cause the data to be mapped 
into a block of a memory plane or into a metablock extending across multiple planes, depending 
upon the structure and operation of the particular memory array being programmed. A first step 
103 checks whether an existing E2 block or metablock associated with the received LBN has 
room for the number of data sectors being programmed. If so, a next step 105 determines 
whether the data sectors of the current write operation are a continuation of a previous write 
operation with sequentiaLaddresses. If so, the data are programmed into the existing E2 block, 
as indicated by a step 107. 

[0097] But if it is determined in the step 105 that the new write is not of sectors that are a 

continuation of a previous sequence of sectors, it is then determined in a step 109 whether the 
gap of logical sector addresses involves a small number of sectors, such as one or just a few. If 
less than some preset number of sectors, then these xmchanged data sectors are copied into the E2 
block in order, as indicated by a step 111, and the new data sectors are written to the E2 block 
per the step 107. This copying of a few sectors of unchanged data into the existing E2 block may 
be optimal rather than treat the subsequent write as totally disconnected firom the prior write 
because of a gap of a small number of sectors. 

[0098] But if the logical address gap is larger than the preset number of sectors, then a 

next step 113 considers whether a new E2 block should be created for an LBN range that 
includes the pending write operation. The statistics considered can include an analysis of stored 
or recent write transactions, or may be as simple as determining whether the number of sectors of 
the current write operation is greater or not than a fixed or dynamically determined threshold 
number. This threshold number may be, for example, less than the number of data sectors stored 
in a block but more than one-half or three-quarters of a block's capacity. If it is determined from 
the defined statistics to create a new E2 block, this is done in a step 115 and the data of the 
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pending write are then programmed into the new E2 block in the step 107. The process for 
allocating a new E2 block is explained below with respect to the flowchart of Figure 20. 

[0099] This discussion is based upon the determination being made in the step 103 that 

there is room in an existing E2 block for the number of data sectors of the pending write 
operation. If there is not enough room, however, the processing jumps to the step 113 to 
determine whether a new E2 block should be created. 

[0100] If it is determined in the step 113 that a new E2 block should not be created for 

the data of the pending write operation, it may likely be because the number of sectors is less 
than (or equal to) the preset threshold number used in the step 113 and thus more appropriately 
written to an El block. In a next step 117, therefore, it is determined whether an existing dEl 
block exists for an LBA range in which the current data sectors reside. If so, these data sectors 
are progranraied into that dEl block, in a step 119. But if not, it is then determined in a step 121 
whether a new dEl block should be created. This determination may be based upon an analysis 
of stored operations, logical or physical, or may be based upon instantaneous operations. The 
statistics considered may include the occurrences of garbage collection operations, number of El 
blocks created or the number of non-sequential single sector write operations within a given 
LBA range. A dEl block is dedicated for a certain block when the number and frequency of 
updates of data in that certain block are much higher than is typical for a majority of the blocks 
in the system. If a dEl is to be allocated as a result, this is done in a step 123 in accordance with 
the flowchart of Figure 20. 

[0101] But if there is no room in an existing dEl block and it is determined not to 

allocate another, then room in an existing El block associated with the LBA of the pending write 
operation is sought, in a step 125. El blocks may be individually limited to storing data sectors 
of a specific range of LBAs in order to make them easier to manage, such as providing one in 
each plane as described above. Altemately, El blocks may store data with LBAs from anywhere 
within the array. If there is enough space for the data, then, in a next step 127, that data is 
written into the El block associated with the LBA of the data. 

[0102] If, on the other hand, the El block associated with the LBA of the data does not 

have room, space is sought in another El block, as indicated by a step 129. If such space exists. 
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a decision is then made as to whether to expand the range of LB As handled by the other El 
block to include the LBA of the current data. Depending upon usage patterns of the host, it may 
be better either to store data with any LBAs in any of several or all of the El blocks in the 
system, or to strictly limit each El block to a set range of LBAs. If it is decided to write the data 
to another El block, this is done in the step 127. However, if it is decided not to write the data to 
another El block, then a new El block is allocated, per step 131, and the data written into it in 
the step 127. 

[0103] A routine for allocating a new block in any of the steps 1 15, 123 or 131 is shown 

by the flowchart of Figure 20. If it is determined in an initial step 133 that a memory block is 
available in the pool of erased and unused blocks, then such a block is assigned in a step 135 to 
be an E2, dEl or El block, depending upon which of the respective steps 115, 123 or 131 of 
Figure 19 is being executed. However, if no such block is available, an existing El, dEl or E2 
block is deallocated and reassigned the new role. The remaining steps of Figure 20 decide 
whether it is an El, dEl or E2 block that is deallocated for this purpose. The principle apphed in 
this example is to deallocate a block that is the least used and useful 

[0104] If a new El block is being created, when the processing of Figure 19 is in the step 

131, it is then determined, in a step 139 of Figure 20, whether a maximxmi number of El blocks 
already exists. This number may be set or, preferably, changes in order to optimize usage of all 
three of these types of blocks. The total number of El, dEl and E2 blocks that are designated is 
generally limited by the number of extra blocks provided in the system over what is required to 
respond to its full logical address space. If it is determined that a maximum number of El blocks 
have been created, then a next step 141 deallocates an existing El block and, in the step 135, this 
block is designated as the new El block. However, if it is determined in the step 139 that the 
maximum number of El blocks have not been created, it is then decided in later steps whether to 
deallocate a dEl block or an E2 block for the new El block. The new El block may be limited 
for use with a specified range of LBAs or may cover the entire memory array. 

[0105] If a new dEl block is being created (step 123 of Figure 19) instead of an El 

block, as determined by a step 143, a question resolved in a step 145 is whether the maximum 
allowable number of dEl blocks already exists. If so, one of them is deallocated in a step 147 
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and assigned as the new dEl block in the step 135. If not, a step 149 is reached wherein usage 
pattern statistics are used to determine whether an existing dEl block should be deallocated. The 
statistics may include a measwe whether the existing dEl block is stale. 

[0106] The step 149 is also reached from the step 143 when neither a new dEl nor a new 

El block is being created, and from the step 139 when the maximum numbers of El blocks have 
not been created. If it is determined in the step 149 to deallocate a dEl block, then this is done in 
the step 147 and that block is reallocated in the step 135 as one of the new El or dEl blocks 
being created. But if an existing dEl block is not to be deallocated, then step 151 is reached 
wherein an E2 block is deallocated, followed by assigned that block as the new El or dEl block. 
When assigned as a dEl block, it may be assigned a LBN range that exceeds that of a single 
other physical block. 

[0107] Although the invention has been described with respect to various exemplary 

embodiments, it will be understood that the invention is entitled to protection within the full 
scope of the appended claims. 
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